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MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER AS “JOHN GLAYDE” IN “JOHN GLAYDE’S HONOUR” 
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A Talented Peer— 

OW many—or one might 
better say, how few— 
peers can claim to have 

5 been born in an hotel? 
Lord Tankerville is one of these. 
A man of many accomplishments, 
a keen sportsman and a first-rate 
shot, he also ranks with the very 
best of amateur painters. He was 
for four years a midshipman in the 
Royal Navy, later on he became 
a lieutenant in the Rifle Brigade, 
and was some time A.D.C. to a 
lord heutenant of Ireland. He has, 
too, an excellent tenor voice which 
he uses with fine effect. 


And his Accomplished Wife. 
ady Tankerville is a daughter 
of the late J. G. Van Marter 
of New York, who in the way of 
accomplishments is her husband’s 
very formidable rival. She knows 
half-a-dozen languages (including 
Latin and Greek), is a talented 
musician, and could write books 
on art and old furniture. Hers, 
too, is the probably unique dis- 
tinction for a woman of having 
driven a railway engine for six 
hours at a stretch; this was on 
the C.P.R. in Canada. 


A West-country Peer. 
TN famous “whip” of an older 

generation, Lord Poltimore 
kept his seventy-first birthday the 
other day. He is the head of 
one of the oldest families in the west of 
England, the Bampfyldes, for whom a 
baronetcy was created as far back as 
1641. Lord Poltimore was for two years 
treasurer of Queen Victoria’s household. 
The family seat is Poltimore Park near 
Exeter. The present baron married a 


granddaughter of Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan aud has three sons, the eldest of whom 
had his only daughter married to Viscount 
Craniey last year. 


THE EARL OF TANKERVILLE 


Lord Tankerville, who is one of our most all-round peers, 
His country seat is Chillingham Castle in 


is just fifty-five. 
Northumberland 


A REMARKABLE PEER—THE EARL OF LEICESTER 
eee 


& The aged earl was born on Boxing Day, 1822. 
He has been twice married, and the present 
Lady Leicester is her husband’s junior by more, 
than thirty years. 
Coke, is a man of fifty nine, his youngest a 


Maull & Fox 


Photograph by the Hon. Maud Lyttelton 


His eldest son, Viscount 


naval cadet of fourteen 


Lady Suffolk’s Racing. 
[The Countess of Suffolk, for- 
merly Miss Daisy Leiter | 
and sister of the late Lady | 
Curzon, has taken to horse- | 
} 


racing and it is likely she will 
buy several horses for the pre- 
sent season. Her first venture | 
proved very successful, and the | 
story of how she bought her 
first racehorse is interesting. 


Her First Success. 
The countess, it is | 
said, was so | 
struck with the ; 
beauty of the United | 
Hunts cup that she—! 
determined if possible | 
to ‘win it. So she began to 
look round fora good steeple- 
chaser and found the animal 
in Friarsgate, a son of a famous 
racehorse, Grey Friars. The 
horse easily won the steeple- 
chase and the countess won the 
cup. She was so delighted that 
she is now looking for two 
other horses with a view to 
racing regularly. 


The Grand Old Man of Polo. 
With the opening of the polo 

season many men will be 
on horseback at one’ or other 
of our polo grounds, which are 
yearly increasing in number as 
the sport grows in favour. A 
very prominent player is the 
Earl of Harrington. He has 
been playing polo for more 
than thirty years. 
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Lord Harrington. 
ord Harrington was for a considerable 
time lieutenant-colonel of the 
Cheshire Imperial Yeomanry and_asto- 
nished the ridingmasters at one of the 
Military Tournaments by making a clean 
sweep of ail the riding competitions. 
For three successive years he won the 
tent-pegging competition at Islington, 
and he has undoubtedly. established his 
claim to be regarded as one of the best 
horsemen of his generation. He has also 
hunted a great deal, while one of his 
yachts had the distinction of bringing 
over the Empress Eugénie from Trouville 
at the fall of the Empire. 


The Trainer of Ascetic’s Silver. 
Another famous player is Mr. Aubrey 
Hastings, a brother of the Earl of 
Huntingdon, Although only twenty-nine 
Mr. Hastings is regarded as one of the 
cleverest polo-players in England. He is 
also well known in racing circles and had, 
as may be remembered, the distinction of, 
riding Prince Hatzfeldt’s horse, Ascetic’s 
Silver, to victory in the Grand National 
last year. 
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Lallie Charles 


MRS. WILFRID ASHLEY 
Daughter of Sir Ernest Cassel, P.C. 
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An American Invasion. 4 
Reet comes from the other side of the 
Atlantic that a fleet of 107 steamers 
will carry 75,000 pleasureseekers to 
Europe during the months of May, June, 
and the first half of July. The fares 
collected by the steamship companies 
from these passengers will be considerably 
over £1,000,0c0. Never before has there 
been such an exodus to Europe as there 
will be judging by every indication this 
season. 
% tt ie 
A Border Landowner. 
‘ [he other day the Earl of Home was 
‘seventy-three. He is one of the largest 
landowners and most popular men in the 
south of Scotland. Lord Home has always 
been intimately connected with royalty. 
He is a personal friend of the King, whom 
he entertained at Douglas Castle the end of 
last year, while for ten years he was A.D.C. 
to the late Queen Victoria. Lord Home’s 
shootings and fishings are famous. 
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Mr. Bourchier has pro- 
duced his own adaptation 
of Henri Lavedan’s pro- 
blem play, “Le Duel,” 
at the Garrick ‘Theatre, 
and it is to be hoped 
that he will achieve as 
splendid a business success 
as he has an artistic one 
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(MR, CYRIL KEIGHTLEY) 


IN| ACT 


THE DUCHESS OF SEVERN (MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH) AND SIR PAUL FORESTER 
I. 


THE TATLER 


The story is truly French 
and the interest never flags. 
The Duchess of Severn 
has married a man with 
a legacy of generations of 
il living. Her husband’s 
fits of delirium are terribly 
trying, and she longs for 
some real happisess 
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ACT IIl.—IN FATHER DANIEL'S (MR. BOURCHIER) ROOM 
The father bids the duchess steel herself against the temptations of the 


IN POORER 


LONDON 
flesh 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


13 to 27 Days, £12 to £34. 
ROYAI. MAIL STEAMERS. BEST HOTELS. 
TOURS and CRUISES. 
LANFRANC (Twin Screw, 6,400 tons), Liverpool 8th, London 11th May. ara 
JEROME (3,100 tons), Liverpool 18th May, London 21st May. : 
Other Sailings every ten days. 


INCLUSIVE PRICES. 


BOOTH LINE &,4tee see tiverpodk. 


RIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE. 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS from 
LONDON, PLYMOUTH, MARSEILLES, and NAPLES. 


RIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE TO AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND, calling at 
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Electric light. Passenger lift. Magnificent new lounge. Turkish, sea-water, and medicated 
baths. Moderate tariff. Hotel omnibus meets all trains at Central Station. W. KNEESE, Manager. 
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OURNEMOUTH.—Enmpress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 

the Public Gardens. An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 

attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly; 8/6per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Lights and Attendance. Table d'Héte. Separate Tables. Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 
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terms from 10/6 per day. 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE, 
EVERY EVENING at 8, for a limited number of performances, 
THE RED LAMP. 
Paul Demetrius - - - Mr. TREE. 

Followed by THE VAN DYCK. 

Adapted from the French of Eugene Fourrier Peringue by Cosmo Gordon Lennox. 
Mr. TREE and Mr. WEEDON GROSSMITH. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2. 


ST. JAMES’S, KING STREET, PALL MALL. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a New and Original Play in Four Acts, 
OHN GLAYDE’S HONOUR. By Atrrep Surro. 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER, MISS EVA MOORE, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


; MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER 
and MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH EVERY EVENING at 9 in 
THE DUEL, by Henrtr Lavepan. 


At 8 Mr. BOURCHIER in “DOCTOR JOHNSON.” 
MATINEE of both plays every WrpnrspaAy and Saturpay at 2. 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER, 
Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 
CLANCARTY. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 


TWICE DAILY, 
At 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ., W.C. ADA REEVE, 
BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 
“THE DEBUTANTE," Grand Ballet. Mdle. GENEE. Premitre Danseuse. 
LIVING PICTURES. And Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins, 


ALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT, 
The RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR will OPEN the EXHIBITION in State on 
Saturday, May 4th. 
Open lla.m.tollp.m. 1s, Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. Weekly Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
SERVIAN SECTION.—QUEEN’S PALACE. 
BULGARIAN SECTION.—IMPERIAL COURT and GALLERIES. 
MONTENEGRIN SECTION.—DUCAL HALL. 
WORKING TOBACCO EXHIBITS. 
Manufactures, Raw Products, Arts and Industries. 
IN THE BALKAN VILLAGE. 
Native Crafts and Village Industries. 
50 PEASANT DANCERS and GIPSY MUSICIANS. 
In the Summer Theatre—FREE. 
“ THROUGH THE BALKANS IN TEN MINUTES." 
* VIEWS of MONASTIR, ‘SHIPKA PASS, CATTARO, &c. 
GRAND MILITARY and PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
ATTRACTIONS AT THE 
ALKAN STATES EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT. 
“OLD. JAPAN”? .IN. THE EMPRESS HALL. 
With its Temples, Monuments, Teahouses, and Geisha 
A COLONY OF ‘ART MISSIONARIES. 
Exhibiting every phase of their wonderful Crafts. 
Spring Time in Old Japan. 
A Wealth of Cherry, Peach, and Wistaria Blooms. 
SEE THE WATERFALL AND THE LOTUS POND. 
FUJI YAMA.—NIKKO TEMPLE AND NIKKO BRIDGE. 
JAPANESE THEATRE. FREE. 
“OLD JAPAN.” “OLD JAPAN.” 
The New Great Chute—Maxim's Flying Machine. 
Balkan Stalactite Caves—Gondolas on the Lake. 
GREAT FREE SHOW DAILY. The FISHING CORMORANTS. 
The Salt Mine—The Switchback. 
See the NEW ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 


STAMMERING 
ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils taken ix 


residence, 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
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GARRICK. 


Tue Foot HATH Sarp. By the Author of ‘‘ When it was Light."’ 1s. (Long.) 

A YANKEE NAPOLEON. By John F. Macpherson. 6s. (Long.) 

THEe MILLIONAIRE AND THE Lapy. By Gertrude Warden. 6s. (Lomg.)) 

Rep Russia. By John Foster Fraser. 6s. (Cassell.) 

Tue Girt 1n Grey. By Curtis Yorke. 6d. (Long.) 

From One Man’s Hanp To ANoTHER. By G. H. Breda. (Unwin.) 

Tue Race QuESTION In CANADA. By André Siegfried. 7s. 6d. (Nash.) 

Tue GrEENROoM Book, 1907, Edited by F. Jerome Hart. (Clark.) 

Tue Aran Istanps. By J. M. Synge. Drawings by Jack B. Yeats. 5s. net:. (Maumnsel.) 
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Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Street, London, 
J E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide holder of this 
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sane by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy 
years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week 
of issue only. 

This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the 
"Ocran AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE CoMPANY, LIMITED, Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 and 3, whem 
they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 

The possession of this Cowpon-Insurance-Ticket is admitted to be the payment of « 
bremium under Section 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the Principal 
Office of the Corporation. 


Week of issue, from May 1, 1907. 
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under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to 
this effect be obtained. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied: 
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THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Litd., 
36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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The duel is fought te- 
tween the spiritual cause, 
pleaded by Father Daniel, 
and the human love of 
Sir Paul Forester, recipro- 
cated by the Duchess of 
Severn. The duellists are 
brothers who have gone 
opposite ways in life and 
have not seen each other 
for inany years 
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THE 


BISHOP (MR. VALENTINE) EXHORTS HIS DISCIPLE (MR. BOURCHIER) TO 


BE STRONG 


dpourchier’s New 
Play. 


IN THE FAITH 


THE TATLER 


1, 


One has tecome a great 
Fhysician and a confirmed 
sceptic, The other has 
repented early years of 
sowing wild oats and 
taken holy orders under 
Mgr. Boleyn (Mr. Sidney 
Valentine). The duel is 
won by the doctor, and 
the priest realises that so 
it is best 


Photographs by Eltis & Walery 


ACT lll.__THE BISHOP’S APARTMENTS AT THE DUKE OF SEVERN’S HOUSE IN RICHER LONDON 


The final scene in which the duchess, having just heard of her husband's death, receives the sanction of the Church to a union with the man she loves 
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ACT I.—THE DINING-ROOM OF MRS. GLAYDE’S FLAT IN PARIS 


Nothing is more gratifying in the dramatic world than the great success achieved by Mr. George Alexander at the St. James’s Theatre in his production 
of Mr. Alfred Sutro’s fine play, John Glayde’s Honour. Whatever doul:ts may have existed on the first night with regard to the finale have been 
satisfactorily dispelled by the fact that the piece has been played to crowded houses, The photographs on this and the next page tell the story of the play 


John Glayde (Mr. George Alexander), the American multi-millionaire, who has married a beautiful and charming woman only to leave her 
for the more habitual business of making money, arrives unexpectedly from New York at his wife’s flat in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. 
His presence is in answer to a cable from Lady Lerode (Miss Helen Ferrers), whose son is painting Mrs. Glayde’s (Miss Eva Moore) portrait 


\ 
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ACT 1II._JOHN GLAYDE’S SITTING-ROOM IN THE “RITZ HOTEL”—AN UNKNOWN HAND 


The husband at once sets to work to find what truth there is in Lady Lerode’s report that his wife has transferred her 
affections to the handsome artist, Trevor Lerode (Mr. Matheson Lang). Towards that end various people call by appointment 
at his hotel, among them his wife and her lover, who chance to meet while Glayde is out cabling business orders to America 
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ACT II.-_JOHN GLAYDE'S SITTING-ROOM AT THE “RITZ HOTEL,” PARIS 


Lies and deceit from his wife and warnings from other people lull and rouse the husband’s suspicions betimes. When Glayde returns to 

his wife’s flat ready to forgive and forget all the blow falls. She has gone with a lie on her lips to Trevor Lerode, with whom she hopes 

to elope before her husband finds out. Glayde upbraids his secretary, Michael Shurmur (Mr. Michael Sherbrooke), for knowing of the 
deceit and not telling him. It was Michael Shurmur who surprised Lerode and Mrs. Glayde at the ‘‘Ritz” 


ACT IV.-THE FINAL SCENE IN TREVOR LERODE’S STUDIO 


Glayde goes straight to Lerode’s studio, where he attempts to win back his wife. But the appeal is in vain, so he shows the splendid magnanimity of a 
great man in renouncing his conjugal rights and giving his wife to his rival with the parting words, ‘‘Take her and help her to lie and betray 
no more” 
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English Capacity for Friendship. 
WONDER. I doubt it. I cannot 
aflirm it. To decide a question like 
the above there are practically only 
two ways open—-one of personal 

experience in one’s own case, the other of 


observation in the case of others. Both 
ways have led me, with regard to the 
present subject, to Nirvana. I am, of 


course, fully aware that “stanch friend- 


‘ship,’ “true friend,” and similar qualified 
substantives are among the best-accredited 
cheques in the moral bank of this country. 
Englishmen are prouder, surer of few things 
than of their capacity for friendship. It 
seems to be the fit complement of English 
solidity, gravity, and truthfulness. Alas! 
nature is so inartistic. The fit complements 
of things are rarely where they ought to be. 
Nature is a musician who begins a piece 
in A major and winds it up in C major 
instead of in F sharp minor. 


A French Paradox. 
f one were to believe the current opinions 
of a nation we should arrive at the 
most grotesque psychology of peoples. 
I do admit that each nation knows its 
inmost virtues and failings very clearly 
indeed, but I have Jong convinced my- 
self that while they never say a word 
about their real virtues they have coined 
the most delusive phrases about their 
failings. Of what does a Frenchman 
speak with greater warmth and emotional 
gesture than of amour? He twists his ex- 
pressive eyes towards the right angle of the 
ceiling, his arms implore the left corner 
thereof, and his breast heaves heavily. 
On a French stage when I’amour, l'amour ! 
is uttered the men present become grave ; 
a shiver seems to go over their faces. Yet 
amouy proper is as rare in France as it is 
common in England, where no man ever 
speaks of it. To one Frenchman who will 
actually marry out of sheer love there 
are 300,000 other Frenchmen who will 
not. Ah, monsieur, l'amour, l'amour! 


“* Deutsche Treue.” 
Ge to Germany. ‘There the coin is 
fidelity, German  fidelity—deutsche 
Treue. It is a fine word; I mean, Tveue. 
When it meets the other word, deutsche, 
it is somewhat astonished. Should Treue 
ever think of consulting history she would 
find, to her utter dismay, that German 
princes and German men haye in the 
course of centuries betrayed their own 
country to all the courts and rulers of 
Europe. Deutsche Treue. It is undoubt- 
edly the subject of the grandest comedy 
with which Aristophanes is entertaining 
the assembled gods in the big hall beyond 
the rainbow. The twitter of his Birds is 
mere tuning of the instruments beside this 
full-toned orchestra playing the cacophony 
of German Treue. 


Age for Forming Friendship. 
rom experiences like these a person 
coming to England cannot but be 
on his guard on hearing protestations. of 
the special gift for friendship “inborn ”’ 
in Englishmen. Another coin perhaps. 
After a few years’ stay in the country one 
sees that whatever friendship there may 
be it is formed at one age only—at the 
tender age of ten to fifteen—at school. 


. incapable. 


At Fifteen and After. 


Fuslishmen rarely if ever form f[riend- 
ships alter fifteen or seventeen. That 
alone condemns him who asserts the fre- 
quency of true friendship amongst or with 
Englishmen. At fifteen one is, even in this 
country, too much of a baby to be a friend. 
tt & e 
The Art of the Soul. 
¢riendship, of which Vauvenargues has 
rightly said that as it is produced 
by the insufficiency of our being, so it 
perishes through its own insufficiency ; 
friendship is the art of arts; the special art 
of the human soul. I say special because 
in that art, and in that alone, both the 
subject and the object are humans. It 
needs no sounds, nor paints, nor stones. 
Tt exists metaphysically, yet most con- 
cretely too. Of such an art boys are 
In friendship each man is a 
Michaelangelo, and like the creator of the 
Moses one must be mature to be Michael- 
angclo. 


A Friend and his Honour. 
Ad how, Task you, can friendship grow 
in a country ranged up like the step 
pyramid of Sakkarah, where a person stand- 
ing on, or moying up to, a higher step looks 
down with contempt on the person standing 
on the next lowerstep? When I first came 
to this country I made the acquaintance 
of a well-to-do middle-class man whose 
manners, mind, and character were most 
sympathetic to me. At that time I was 
struggling hard to make both ends meet. 
Once I invited my middle-class friend to 
my humble flat. On sitting down to my 
table he said, “It is really a great, honour 
for me, Dr. Reich.” A chill went over 
me. I had invited him as a friend; and he 
talked of honour as might have done a 
yalet or a coachman. I heard the dirge 
of the nascent friendship. I have long 
seen 1ts tomb. 
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Englishmen are Tongue-tied. 
Ant so from case to case, from attempt 
to attempt, until I have given up the 
chase for a friend altogether. What, in 
my opinion, contributes very much to the 
absence of friendship with Englishmen -is 
their absurd tongue-tiedness. The greatest 
charm of friendship is the intimate con- 
versation, even if only @ demi-mot. Eng- 
lishmen never talk. They either deliver 
monologues or they do not converse at 
all. That is, by the way, why I cannot 
read an English noyel. In such a book 
there is plenty of pointed conversations. 
Now that appears to me so absolutely 


untrue, so factitious, so affected. It is as 
if in a French novel peasants of the 
Auvergne were made to talk to one 


-another in fluent English. 


it t 


Why Englishmen do Not Talk. 
ointed conyersations—I have never 
heard them in England. Men 
especially do not talk, partly because 
they affect to look down upon speech, 
partly because they are such out-and-out 
specialists that beyond their narrow 
speciality they have nothing to say. That 
is why they have such poor memories. Of 
the 3,000 Oxford and Cambridge men 
that I have taught at Wren’s, two only 
had good memories, and they were natives. 


&o 
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2 By Dr. 
ha Reich. 


Where Memory Flourishes Best. 
NM emory is chiefly a matter of broad 

sympathies. It is not an accident 
that one finds the best memories in the 
very country in which real mature friend- 
ship Prospels best—in France. 
What is a “Friend? | 
At this juncture I will no doubt be 

asked, give your definition of friend- 
ship. Definitions, the refuge of impotent 
brains and the curse of debating clubs, 
are impossible outside eeometrical and 
other abstract sciences. A friend is simply 
a man who has an irresistible desire to see 
you frequently, to talk with you, and to 
take a personal interest in you and yours. 
A man who waits for a formal invitation 
is no more a friend than a business cir- 
cular is a love letter. When I say England, 
I mean more particularly London. Belgium 
has-been called the slaughter-house of 
Europe ; London ought to be called the 
abattoir of all {riendships. 

tt 

The Gesciahy of Brenda 
A correspondent in a_ private letter 

called my attention to a passage in 
Hume, speaking of the intellectually and 
emotionally callous Londoner of his time. 
Did not Londoners, one may add, let 
Shakspere go away to his native place 
without in the least trying to retain 
amongst them the greatest intellect of past 
and present Englishmen? The Parisians 


-would not have allowed Moliére to spend 


his last years in Boulogne-sur-Mer. Friend- 
ship, too, has its geography ; it has rarely 
left the latitude of Paris. Emit Rercu. 


Adriam IRoss v. 
Emil Reich. 


‘* Reichsverdrossenheit.” 

HE versatile Dr. Emil Reich, in the 
course of his eloquence de omni re 
scibili et quibusdam aliis, has found 
time to be indignant with me for 

charging him with a statement that Greek 
ships were rowed by slaves. ‘I never 
made such a statement,” he protests. All 
I can say is that in the “ Daily Express” 
for March 18, page 8, column 1, rather 
above the middle of the column, I read at 
the time, and have since verified, the 
following sentence in an article by Dr. 
Reich on the boat race. 
ae at te 
“Verify your References.” 


# Perhaps regattas were then not ‘class,’ 

because most of the rowing in Greek 
ships was done by slaves.” ‘The italics are 
mine. Dr. Reich now says that he 
declared that Greek rowers were largely 
“non-citizens,” which has been my own 
opinion for quite thirty years. I never 


-said that the rowers were all citizens, but 


they were free men serving for pay and 
given to mutiny if they did not get it. 
They answered roughly to the stokers in 
modern navies—a useful but not’ glorious 
class. But the word in the “ Express”’ 
was “slaves’’ and nothing else, as any- 
body with eyes can see. If Dr. Reich 
wrote “non-citizens ” and an editor altered. 
it to “slaves,” I am sorry for Dr. Reich. 
If Dr. Reich wrote “non-citizens” and a 
compositor set it up as “slaves,” I am 
sorry for the compositor. Aprian Ross, 
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MEN-WITH PAST. 


“AUSTEN” 


, 


In the pains he takes over his “grooming ” our “young man’ 
of to-day, in the eyes of his political opponents, shows a proper sense 
of the fitness of things, for by these gentlemen, who reside in a region 
where Charity seldom pays a call, he is still likened unto the horse 
which was made consul by Caligula. Certainly, whether he looks 
the part or not, “ Austen ’’ is a sign and likewise, conceivably, a portent. 
As a sign of his father’s power he has been accepted up to date, while 
in the eyes of certain of the Freetraders he is somewhat of a portent 

of the success of tariff reform, 


The (wo Chamberlains, of course, are not exactly the two Pitts, 
but if in Mr. Asquith’s predecessor at the Treasury we detect not 
imagination nor brilliancy, we acknowledge at least pluck, force, and 
tenacity. More, indeed. After an apprenticeship lacking not in incident 
full of piquancy for the spectator the statesman is taking form; the 
bosom friend of “ Jesse,’”’ ihe chastening colleague of “ Arthur,’ and 
the domestic pride of “Joe” is well on his way to respectful con- 
sideration as one of “‘the great, wise, and eminent.” Anyhow, 
“Austen” is “ holding his end up,’ 


BAE TAREE TK: 


Claatter and 


The Poor Premiers. 
HE colonial 
rather too 
At the very 

lunch 


Premiers have been 
hospitably received. 
start they had a 
and an ode by the Poet 
Laureate. ‘Ihe lunch was quite good. 
Since then they have been dined almost 
to death. General Botha has, however, 
evaded the cordon bleu. He feels that a 
course of banquets would rob him of the 
““slimness’’ necessary to rule his brother 
Boers, to say nothing of the British. 


A Rival. 


he celebrated De Wet was not wrong 
when, half in patriotic fear and half 
in envy, he warned the Transvaal Premier 
against the dinners. Why did not General 
30tha bring his former colleague to do the 
guerilla warfare of dining out while he 
conducted the regular war of the con- 
ference at the Colonial Office? The 
famous irregular would perhaps have 
earned the title of “ De Extra Dry.” 


A Slimerick. 
yA Premier who ruled the Transvaal 
Remarked in the musical “ Taal,’ 
“Y'm feeling so weak in 
Mine littje Mariekin, 
I want one en-menthe cordiale!” 


The Threepennybit Off the Tax. 

Se Mr. Asquith has given the hard-work- 
ing middle class threepence in the 

pound off. ‘The authorities may be trusted 

to make the concession as null as they can 

by inquisitorial scrutiny and rudeness. 


The Lesson of the Middle Ages. 
he income tax is our only certain way 
of getting large sums in time of 
war. If we are paying all we can 
stand in time of peace, where are we to 
get money for war? [ven if Mr. Asquith 
renounced Cobden and put on protective 
import duties they would not profit him 
when trade was upset by the war. The 
middle ages thought that in peace the 
king—that is, the state—should live “ of 
his own,’ ’ with the income of his estates 
and his customary dues, and direct taxa- 
tion Snell be kept 1 war-time. 


Inconsistency. 
M:: Asquith sang the glories of free 
trade, but he kept the only protec- 
tive tax on food that we have—the tax on 
cocoa, which is so arranged as to protect 
cocoa and chocolate makers in England. 
It is a small tax, but Cobdenically quite 
wrong. However, it helps to run at least 
one ardent Free-trade new spaper. 


A Song Without an End. 
he cocoa tax in gloom intense 
Let every prudent Rad bury ; 
Though in an economic sense 
It may be quite without defence, 
It serves to turn the public pence 
Into the till of —— 


It does not aid the Yellow Press 
To spread abroad its Maily news ; 
Its action merely helps to bless 
A good Freetrader with success, 
And give the nation, more or less, 
Its dear, delightful 


LeU 
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a. By 
© Adrian Ross. 


The Return of the Prodigal. 
The transplanted Tree has returned to 
British soil with memories of enthu- 
siastic audiences and gracious hospitality 
in high quarters. But the Berlin critics 
will probably never forgive the popular 
actor- manager for daring to play the 
works of the great German poet, Herr von 
der Schachspier. 


How to Play Shaicsnete: 
“he truth seems to lie in the middle 
between English and German ideas. 
The Germans may remind us that Shak- 
spere was a profound poet, and we can 
remind them that he was a_ successful 
playwright and manager. They can 
import Tess philosophy into his text, and 
we can ber more spate of stage effects. 


The nee Gennan Bice etdene: 


he days of better times begin ; 
Each April, just as in the one done, 
Will English actors seek Berlin 
And German actors come to London. 


Each other’s language we will speak, 
Behold each other’s style of acting, 
Nor shall a patriotic pique 
Incline us to be too exacting. 


Then Germans will not think at all 
Of sinister and hostile plotting 

If good King Edward likes to call 
On other kings when he is yachting. 

And gifted Wilhelm then will wire, 
Make speeches, pictures, tunes, 

sermons, 

And we shall watch him and admire 

At least as much as do the Germans. 


and 


THE DELIGHTS OF THE UP-A-TREE RESTAURANT 


At Robinson, a new pleasure resort for Parisians—modelled, in some particulars at least, on Robinson Crusoe’s island—the visitors take their meals 
t i tr s Although the conventional method of reaching the dining-room is by means of an artistic winding 
stairway yet some daring spirits—as seen in our first photograph—make the ascent in the baskets which are used for the transit of meals 


in quaint little compartments in the tree branches. 
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BEE OR NOT TO BEE? By Geo. Belcher. 


Gardener: Why, yer ain’t goin’ to get rid o’ they fine bees, sir? 
New Tenant: Fine bees be blowed! Do you think I’m going to keep ’em about the place, eating their heads off >? 
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English Artists in Berlin. 

HE Berlin correspondent of “ The 
Daily Telegraph” wrote an account 
of a concert given by two English 
artists which took place in ‘that 

city a short time back. His concluding 
sentence gives food for a great deal of 
reflection, and accordingly [ quote it in 
full: “ Those present were very enthusiastic 
in their appreciation of the efforts of the 
performers, who have every reason to be 
pleased with the result of their enterprise 
as artists from England do not usually obtain 
a very sympathetic hearing in the German 
capital.” ‘The italics are mine. 


Retaliation. 


| feel very strongly that this sentence 
should be printed in circular form and 
sent round to every concert agent, concert- 
giver, and artist in England so that they 
may know the exact treatment they may 
expect at the hands of a nation which is for 
ever “ dumping” its second-rate artists on 
us and which reciprocates our courtesy to 
them by waging war against anyone that 
dares to encroach on its sacred ground. 


“Art Knows No Nationality.” 
Als one asks for and has a right to expect 
is a proper spirit of reciprocity. On 
what principle should there exist a pre- 
conceived prejudice against artists because 
they happen to hail from England? If1 
mistake not the great doctrine that is 
preached in German artistic circles is that 
art knows no nationality. Then why, 
pray, should English artists not “obtain a 
very sy mpathetic hearing in the German 
capital ’ 


Broad-minded England, 
Such a statement only verifies the doctrine 
that I have ever preached, that 
[england after all is far more broad-minded 
than any other country as regards art and 
artists, because it is neither prejudiced for 
nor against any nationality. If a work be 
good we care not from whence it comes ; 


ees 


we judge it and accept it onits merits; 
and how infinitely preferable is this to 
being one-sided, prejudiced, and narrow- 
minded like the Berlin critics prove them- 
selves to be ? 


Foulsham & Banfield 


THE ‘“‘LIONS” AT THE SCALA 


Dr. Distin Maddick has let himself go with a vengeance 
in his production of The Judgment of Pharaoh, by 
Alfred C. Calmour, which since the Follies have 
deserted the New Royalty Theatre is quite the funniest 
thing in town. No one should miss seeing the remark- 
able scene, ‘The Haunt of the Lions,” in which the 
ferocious animals of our photograph exercise the wisest 
possible discretion in sparing the good characters who 
happen to be in their way and in executing a very 
necessary vengeance upon the villains of the piece 


“ Tristan und Isolde”? Omitted. 
t is with infinite regret that all music- 
lovers will learn that Tristan und Isolde 
is not in the répertoire announced for the 
coming Covent Garden season, and it is 
hard to understand the reason. 


THE CAMELS. IN 


The lions, however, are not the only animals to rejoice over in the new Scala play, for highly-trained camels help to give the Egyptian feeling striven for. 
He says: 
fact that the Scala lions are not 


Maddick has come forward in defence of his lions. 
a word in reply: The 
lions to be ‘real’? 
3ecket or Mr. Tree a real Nero? 
have given us away so dreadfully, 
means least, 


me space for 


our beautiful Sphinx, are not real. 
intended to be, acting. 


The very essence of acting is unreality. 
make a clean breast of the whole truth. 
It is a fearful revelation, but there it is. 

Why raise such a 
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Ronald. 


The Difficulties of Selection. 

[t is always difficult to say which one 
prefers when the choice has to be made 

from practically the greatest operas the 

world has ever heard, and written by the 

greatest composer of all times—which, for 

me, Wagner certainly is. 


ue 


A Favourite Opera. 
robably, however, if one was compelled 
to decide, there is scarcely a serious 
musical amateur or professional who would 
not vote for Tristan. ‘There are those who 
show a preference for “The Ring,” and 
Die Meistersinger also runs it very close, 
but still I fancy that none of Wagner's 
operas appeal to the emotions quite as 
much as Tyvistan. . Certain it is that the 
mere announcement of its performance is 
sufficient to cram Covent Garden, and it 
is therefore all the more surprising that it 
should be eliminated from the répertotre 
this season. 


A Splendid Performance. 
[enng the unfortunate German season 
one of the greatest performances of 
this work that has ever been given in any 
opera house in the world was conducted by 
Nikisch ; and I can only imagine that the 
Grand Opera Syndicate is not desirous of 
calling forth comparisons by giving it 
again “during the summer. None the less, 
it. is to be bitterly regretted. 


Madame Melba’s Spoiled Holiday. 


VV adame Melba after singing in opera 
: concerts here without cessation from 
October till September, and doing likewise 
in America from January till April, thought 
that she deserved a short holiday before 
beginning work again at Covent Garden 
Theatre. Everyone will accordingly sym- 
pathise with her at having no sooner 
arrived in Paris with the idea of thoroughly 
enjoying herself than she got influenza 
followed by a slight attack of bronchitis. 
Fortunately she is quite well again, but 
a more disagreeable way of spending one’s 
holidays can scarcely be imagined. 


BOX 
OFFICE 


oren 
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Foulsham & Banfield 


“THE JUDGMENT OF PHARAOH” 


Dr. Distin 


With reference to the criticisms in the press I should be much obliged if you would kindly allow 
‘real’ seems to have given great offence to some, critics. 
Did they suppose that Mr. Brandon Thomas was a real Pharaoh or Mr. Fernandez a real Hebrew patriarch? 
The moment it becomes real it ceases to be acting. 
The Valley of Rephaim, the Palace of Pharus, the Temple of Osiris, and last, but by no 
In fact, everything connected with The Judgment of Pharaoh is, and is 
hullabaloo over the two handsome canine members of our company?" 


Did anyone seriously expect our 
Was Sir Henry Irving ever a real 
We may, now that some of the press 
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THOUGHTS of CHILDHOOD. By Will Owen. 


First Financial Magnate to Second Ditto (who has just caught juvenile pickpocket red-handed) :* Let ‘im go, Solly, ve began in 
a small vay ourselves 


ra) 8 5 c 
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PENNING THE FLOCK. By V. Smith. 


You’ve been slackin 
& 


Farmer: You can’t have taken two hours to get these few sheep and lambs penned! 


Cockney Hand: Not much, guv’nor. Never had such a hard time in my life 
Farmer: Nonsense! You’ve not done much else you’d have frightened away that hare 


Cockney: That a hare! Why, that’s the little beggar that took all the time to get in the pen 
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HARD ON THE ARTS. By Starr Wood. 


Passenger (mistaking bandsman for the steward): Mercy! Haven't you got anything bigger ? 
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By Frank Richardson. 


In response to Mr, Richardson's entreaties we have deferred the opening of the close time for whiskers until next week 


Excuse for the Beard. 
EARDS are absolutely un- 

hygienic. 

They are microbe traps. 

They are not permitted in 
such clean places as convict prisons 
and barracks. Therefore they should 
not be allowed in such unclean 
places as the streets of Modern 
Babylon. 

The only excuse that has ever 
been urged in their favour is the 
suggestion that they may protect 
weak throats, but if a man has a 
throat so weak that he requires to 
protect it with a hearthrug of 
human fur it is obvious that he should 
remain in a hospital or.a nursing home 
and not stir abroad in a surgical appli- 
ance that may be perilous to his fellow 
men. 

As a matter of fact, beards are really 
worn by people engaged in criminal 


THE AHASUERUS, THE PAINT BRUSH, AND THE MANDARIN 


(4) The Pitch Fork. 

“|*his again is a comic beard. Only an 
expert can decide that it does not 

actually belong to the whisker division. In 

extreme cases the Pitch Fork is technically 

a set of whiskers. The effect is obtained 

by shaving the lower part of the chin and 


— | 


(6) The Newgate. 
“This is a good serviceable winter 
beard. It is affected by. 
corn chandlers, and also by oil 
and colour men. I have seen an 
Italian warehouseman inside one of 
these growths. The thing looks 
particularly monstrous if the pro- 
prietor is a  bald-headed man. 
The owners of Newgates would 
cheat at bridge but for the fact that 
no one would play bridge with them. 


bO2 


(7) The Father Christmas. 
“his is a very old-fashioned beard 
and is worn only by very cld 
men. It is made of cotton wool and is 
sometimes stained with beer. It is used to 
disguise the fact that the proprietor is a 
swindler with a mysterious past and a hope- 
iess future. When persons wearing Father 
Christmas beards appear in the dock at 
the Old Bailey they are always sentenced 
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SOME POPULAR BRANDS—THE PITCH FORK, THE BEARDETTE, THE NEWGATE, THE FATHER CHRISTMAS, THE SHAGGY, AND THE HAYSEED 


undertakings. They grow face fungus so 
that when their crimes are detected they 
may remove it for purposes of disguise. 

I have only space to describe a few of 
the most popular brands of beards and 
the temperaments which they indicate. 


(t) The Ahasuerus. 
“This is a very bad form of beard. As a 
rule it is black and made of astra- 
chan material. The best Ahasuerus beards 
are worn by fraudulent trustees. When 
you have seen the ex-proprietor in Dart- 
moor and have noted his thin, cunning 
lips you are at a loss to understand how 
he was ever allowed to be a trustee at all, 
but you then understand how it was he 
wore an Ahasuerus. 


(2) The Paint Brush. 
“his is a very curious fitting. It is 
scarcely worth wearing. It cannot 
be used for painting purposes. The owner 
is generally a colonel, but he has not the 
intelligence of a major. The Paint Brush 
is a useless fitting and the owner is a yain 
fellow who fancies that he exercises a 
strange fascination over women. 
(3) The Mandarin. 
“[*his is a completely comic beard and is 
of no use toanybody. It isa curious 
thing that anybody should take the 
trouble to shave his cheeks and upper lip 
and allow the Mandarin carte blanche. 
Weaters of Mandarins are thieves or liars. 
Sometimes they are both. 


massaging the fungus outwards to right 
and left in both directions. The wearer 
of the Pitch Fork is a bad man and cares 
very little for the sanctity of home life. 
He is a wife-beater and often an undis- 
charged bankrupt. Very little can be 
said in his favourand his friends hate him. 


THE POLAR BEAVERAGE 


The worst case of all 


(5) The Beardette. 

“This. curious fitting is generally worn in 
connection with a moustache. It 

las a dapper and almost dandified effect 

but it does not protect the throat. 
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to long terms of penal servitude. ‘The 
ouly people who wear Father Christmas 
beards without felonious intent are catr- 
penters and joiners. 


(8) The Shaggy. 
ery little, if anything, can be said in 
favour of the Shaggy. It is gene- 
rally used by vegetarians. It is a curious 
thing that a vegetarian should wear a 
beard at all, because a beard is obvicusly 
fesh. No Shaggy should be allowed in 
any home. Before entering into any sort 
of deal with the proprietor of a Shaggy vou 
should ask him to hang it up in the hall. 


(9) The Hayseed. 
“]~his is an American beard, employed 

mainly by men of ripe age but with 
no sense of decency. The Hayseed is of 
chinchilla material and is often found in 
Waybackville and St. Hasbene and other 
no thoroughfares. In appearance the 
Hayseel somewhat resembles a shaving 
brush, but a moment’s reflection will show 
you the impossibility of lathering your 
cheeks with a Hayseed. 
(10) The Polar Beaverage. 

his is a worse case even than the 

‘ather Christmas. All men who 
wear beards are technically Beavers, and 
a man who wears a white beard of great 
size is a Polar Beaver. Eminent solici- 
tors who are busily engaged in embezz- 
ling trust funds find it wise to grow Polar 
Beaverages. The huge mass of fungus - 
lends them a certain air of reverence, 
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Ellis & Walery 


“JEANNE DE BRIANTES” 
Theatre, where the 


of Miss Vanbrugh's 


IRENE VANBRUGH AS 
“Letty” and ‘His 


MISS 
Miss Vanbrugh was, until a few nights ago, one of a constellation of stars at the Duke of York's 
Napoleonic play adapted from the French of Pierre Berton was “‘presented”’ by Charles Frohman. Two 


greatest successes during the past four years have been as the heroines of Mr. Pinero’s plays, 
House in Order” 
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Preparing for the Worst. 


FRENCH §gentle- 
man anxious to 
find a wife for a 


nephew went to a 
matrimonial agent, who handed him his 
list of lady clients. Running through this 
he came to his wife’s name, entered as 
desirous of obtaining a husband between 
the ages of twenty-eight and thirty-five— 
a blonde preferred. 

Forgetting his nephew, he hurried home 
to announce the discovery to his wife. The 
lady was not at all disturbed. | ‘‘Oh yes,” 
she said, “that is my name. I put it down 
when you were so ill in the winter and 
the doctors said we must prepare for the 
worst.” 


The Medical Imagination. 
Se many medical practitioners are there 
in a certain continental town that 
many of them despair of 
making ends meet. One of 
them, recently established, 
has as a last resource re- 
sorted to having handbills 
distributed at the corner of 
every street in his district 
which hold out the follow- 
ing inducement: ‘In case 
of non-recovery I] hereby 
undertake to pay one-third 
of the funeral expenses of 
all persons whom I have 
attended.” 


Under the Broad Arrow. 
N ot infrequently prisoners 
at the bar give evi- 
dence of talent worthy of a 
better cause than crime. 
Recently a couple of men 
who had _ been convicted of 
stealing a cow and stealing 
a watch respectively met 


while exercising in the 
courtyard of the prison. 
“What time is it?” 


inquired the cow thief ina 
grimly humorous vein. 

“ Milking-time,” was the 
unexpected retort. 
Dislocated Soup. - 

A small boarder in a 
= private school caused 
much laughter by asking 
for “dislocated soup” in- 


stead of desiccated soup. 
“1. wonder what in- 


duced her to make that 
blunder,” said the head mistress with 
a smile. 


She was speaking to the teachers, one 
of whom replied demurely :— 

“She probably thought that the soup 
had been made from the remains of Sun- 
day’s dinner.” 

“I do not see the point,” said the mis- 
tress, perplexed. 

“That would certainly be soup out of 
joint,” was the prompt reply. 


% % 


Art v. Nature. 
“The triumph of art over nature is illus- 

trated in the fact that an artist 
recently made a painting of some beech 
trees in an old pasture which he sold for 
£280. The owner of the pasture parted 
company with his property at about the 
same time for £150, and called it a good 
sale at that. 
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Registrar : Lady's name, please? 
Registrar : 


x of the HOUR. 


The Unwitting Jester. 
ere are some gem answers to questions 
put in a recent history examination 
at a large private school :— 

“Simon de Montfort formed what 
was known as the Mad Parliament; it 
was something the same as it is at the 
present day.” 

‘Cromwell raised a famous body of 
soldiers known to history as ‘the Iron- 
clads.’ ” ; 

““Mortmain tried to stop dead men 
from leaving their land to churches.”’ 


The Way he Did it. 


fc How did Wigins manage to get a 
reputation for being so wise ?” 

“ By confining himself to two words. 

He waits until one of his superiors ex- 

presses an opinion and then says, ‘ That's 


’ 
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Nervous Young Man: 


Spinster? Nervous Young Man: 


Growing Young Again. 
“Two ladies were talking in a corner of 


Ses ia 

“How does it happen to be black 
now?” 

“You forget, my dear, that she has lost 
her husband since then.” 


Trust and Bust. 

ue rust men and they will trust you,” said 
Imerson. ‘Trust men and they will 

bust you, says the average business man. 


th Pa 

The Two Ages of Man. 

“There are two periods in a man’s life 
when he is unable to understand 

woman. 

other after. 


go 


Lydia Amelia Jones 
Oh no, sir; typewriter 


One is before marriage and the » 
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Undeniable History. 
Andrew Carnegie tells 
the following to illus- 

trate that a Celt is a Celt 
‘in Scotland as well as in 
Ireland. In a sermon preached in a 
small church in Glasgow the pastor, after 
inveighing against slothfulness, said by 
way of climax :— 

“Do you think that Adam and Eve: 
went about in the Garden of Eden with 
their hands in their pockets ?”’ 


So Sensitive. 


M Jacques Bonhomme et sa femme were: 
* entertaining a company of select 
friends. ‘They had just got seated at table 
when Baptiste, the waiter, rushed into the: 
room in astate of wild alarm exclaiming :— 

“Quick! a glass of wine.” 

Everybody stared, but his wish was. 
complied with, and Baptiste 
swallowed at one gulp a 
glass of wine poured out 
by the lady of the house, 
who inquired what was the 
matter with him. 

“Oh, madame, I am 
dreadfully upset. That 
glass of wine has done me: 
good; it has brought me 
round, Only think! Ihave 
just had the misfortune to 
break your two large dessert 
dishes of Sévres porcelain.” 


A Little Courtship Comedy. 
JX good-looking well-to- 

do bachelor of Man- 
chester was being teased! 
by some young ladies of 
his acquaintance for uot 
being married. He said, 
“T’ll marry the one of you 
whom on a secret vote 
you elect to be my wile.” 
There were nine ladies in 


the company. Fach girl 
went into a corner and 
used great caution in pre- 
paring her ballot and 


disguised her hanc writing. 
The result of the vote wa; 
that there were nine votes 


cast, each girl receiving 
one. The man remains a 


bachelor, the friendship is. 
broken up, and the girls 
all mortal enemies, united 
in the one determination: 
that they will not speak to- 
the man again. 


tt it 


New Journalese. 


’ Felis sporting reporters will have to 


look to their laurels. Mr, Rex 
Beach thus relates in ‘“‘ Eyverybody’s Maga- 
zine’? for April an episode in a prize 
fight at Tonopah in Nevada on New 
Yeat’s Day :— 

“Tn a quiet interval between rounds I 
heard a reporter dictating high-class 
pugilistic literature :— 

““«Terman’s work in the fifth was. 
classy and he fought all over the place. 
He stabbed the Dinge in the food-hopper 
three times and all but got his goat, then 
missed a right swing to the butler’s pantry 
by an inch. If he had coupled it would 
have been the sunset glow for Dahomey, 
but Gans didn’t fall for the gag, not 
hardly. He ripped an upper through the 
Yiddish lad and put him on the hop with. 
a right cross.’ ” 


